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CEREMONIALISM IN NORTH AMERICA 
By ROBERT H. LOWIE 

IN delimiting the range of cultural phenomena to which this paper 
will be confined, it is impossible to adhere to any of the current 
definitions of "ceremony" or "ceremonial." A set mode of pro- 
cedure is characteristic of every phase of primitive behavior, and thus it 
is justifiable to speak of birth, puberty, death, war ceremonies, etc. 
An article on "ceremonialism" in this sense would needs center in a 
discussion of the psychology of routine. When, however, Americanists 
speak of "ceremonialism," they generally associate with the term a 
more or less definite content of stereotyped form. Performances such 
as the Snake Dance of Pueblo peoples, the Sun Dance of the Plains, 
the Midewiwin of the Woodland area, are examples par excellence of 
what is commonly understood by a "ceremony." These performances 
are not individual, but collective undertakings; and, even where they 
hardly fall under the category of "religious observances" or "solemn 
rites," they are uniformly more than mere attempts at social amuse- 
ment. As Indian dances are often performed for a serious purpose, 
or at least form elements of complexes of a serious character, the terms 
"dance" and "ceremony" are sometimes used interchangeably. This 
loose usage is as undesirable as the frequent identification of the 
problem of ceremonialism with that of organizations. There are North 
American dances performed exclusively as a matter of amusement, 
and there are organizations corresponding to our clubs rather than to 
ceremonial bodies. Elements of similarity may necessitate joint 
consideration of the ceremonial and non-ceremonial dances and 
societies; but it may be well to state that, in dealing with "cere- 
monialism," we start primarily from a consideration of solemn collec- 
tive performances with an avowedly serious purpose, and shall include 
only such other phenomena as are historically or psychologically 
related to "ceremonialism" as thus defined. 

Having regard to the limitation of space, a descriptive account of 
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ceremonial activity in North America is out of the question here. I 
shall therefore merely enumerate the most important ceremonies in the 
several culture provinces, and shall then select for discussion a number 
of problems that arise from the consideration of our ceremonial data. 

In the Eastern Woodland area, the Midewiwin looms as the most 
important ceremony of the Algonquian tribes, though its sphere of 
influence extended to several Siouan peoples, including some inhabiting 
the Plains. It was the property of a secret society, membership in 
which was preceded by a formal initiation. A shooting performance, 
either by way of initiating the novice or merely as a shamanistic prac- 
tice, forms the most obvious objective bond between the forms of the 
ceremony as practised by the several tribes; while the interpretation 
of the aim of the ceremony varies.^ The Iroquois also had a number 
of secret ceremonial organizations of as yet little understood character, 
of which may be mentioned the Little Water Fraternity and the False 
Face Society; the performances of the latter being characterized by 
the use of grotesquely carved face-masks. In addition, there was a 
series of tribal seasonal festivals, ostensibly in the nature of thanks- 
giving celebrations, held annually at such periods as the first flowing 
of the maple-sap, the planting and the ripening of the corn, etc. 
These ceremonies, as well as the seven-days' New Year's Jubilee, 
correspond in a way to the spectacular composite performances of 
other areas in which religious practices are combined with entertain- 
ments of various forms.' 

In the Southeast all other dances were completely overshadowed by 
the annual several-days' (from four to eight) festival known as the 
"Busk," and celebrated on the first ripening of the crops. The public 
making of new fire, the scarification of the men, and the taking of an 
emetic, are among the noteworthy objective features. The new-fire 
ceremony, as pointed out by Speck, has analogies not only in the 
Southwest, but even in Mexico; and the taking of an emetic is shared 
with some southern Plains tribes and the Pueblo Indians.' 



• Jones, in Annual Archaeological Report, p. 146; Radin i (see Bibliograpiiy, pp. 629- 
631); Hoffman. 

' Parker and Converse, pp. 74 et seq., 149 et seq.; Morgan, pp. 187-222, 263-289. 
•Speck, pp. 112-131. 
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In the Plains area, ceremonial activity attained a very high degree 
of deyelopment, though this was shared in very unequal measure by 
the several tribes. The Sun Dance, the great tribal performance of 
most of the inhabitants of the area, will be discussed below. Other 
ceremonial performances of wide distribution center in the rites 
connected with sacred bundles of restricted ownership. The widely 
diffused medicine-pipe ceremonials, the sacred-bundle rites of the 
Blackfeet, and the shrine performances of the Hidatsa, may serve as 
examples. There are mimetic animal dances, those in imitation of the 
buffalo occurring in varying guise and with varying raison d'itre, 
such as the luring of the game. Some of the last-mentioned category 
of performances are the property of individuals who have experienced 
a vision of the same supernatural animal. Military and age societies, 
though in certain tribes wholly or predominantly secular, assume in 
others a markedly ceremonial aspect.' 

Among the Southwestern Indians, North American ceremonialism 
attains its high-water mark. There is a profusion of ritualistic 
externals, — wooden or sand-painted altars, prayer-offerings, masks, 
sacred effigies, and the like, — and esoteric fraternities perform elab- 
orate ceremonies in order to heal the sick, or for the ostensible purpose 
of promoting the public welfare by effecting adequate rainfall or insur- 
ing success in the chase or war. These performances resemble the 
Iroquois festivals and the Plains Indian Sun Dance in being composite 
phenomena in which strictly religious features are blended with 
games, clownish procedure, and what not. The Hopi and Zuni 
ceremonies further recall the Iroquois festivals in being calendric; 
that is, following one another in fixed sequence at stated seasons of 
the year.^ 

On the Northwest coast and its immediate hinterland we find the 
potlatch festival, involving a generous distribution of property by 
the host that entails a return distribution of gifts at a high rate of 
interest. Upon this secular basis there have been engrafted, among 
the northern tribes of the area, ceremonial concepts derived from the 

» Dorsey, G. A., i, 2; Dorsey, J. O.; Fletcher; Fletcher and La Flesche; Kroeber 
I, 2; Lowie I, 2; Wissler 2, 4. 

' Fewkes i, 2; Matthews; Stevenson i, pp. 16, 69-131; 2, pp. 62-283. 
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Winter Ritual of the northern Kwakiutl, from whose territory they 
have likewise extended southward. The Winter Ritual is founded 
on the novice's acquisition of a supernatural protector, whose character 
is in a measure predetermined by his family affiliations, or rather 
restricted by his family's supernatural property rights. During the 
winter, community of guardian spirits forms the bond of association, 
superseding family ties, and creating temporarily a number of ritual- 
istic societies. The ritual purports to portray the novice's abduction 
by the guardian spirits, their return to the village, and their restoration 
to a normal condition. In reality it is a compound of these elements 
with potlatch incidents, sleight-of-hand exhibitions, clownish activity, 
and so forth.' 

Among the Eskimo unaffected by neighboring Indian peoples, 
ceremonialism apart from shamanistic practices is but slightly de- 
veloped. The Central Eskimo have an annual festival that purports 
to effect the home-sending of the deity protecting the sea-mammals, 
and during which the shaman purges this deity's body by removing 
the effects of transgressed taboos. The appearance of masked per- 
formers impersonating the divinity and other spirits is a noteworthy 
trait of this ceremony.^ 

Paucity of ceremonial is a trait shared by the inhabitants of the 
Mackenzie area, the Plateau region, and California, all of whom 
present the least highly developed form of North American culture. 
Professor Kroeber has pointed out that the simpler the stage of 
culture the more important is the shaman.* The statement might 
be extended from shamanistic practices to those practically universal 
observances connected with such events as birth, puberty, individual 
acquisition of supernatural power, and death. They, like the shaman- 
istic functions in Kroeber's characterization, tend to become, " rela- 
tively to the total mass of thought and action of a people, less and less 
important." It thus seems possible to consider ceremonialism par 
excellence, as defined above and treated by preference in this article, 
a relatively recent trait superimposed on a series of simple routine 

' Boas 2, 3; Swanton i, 2. 

' Boas I, pp. 583-609; 4, pp. 119 et seq., 489 et seq, 

* Kroeber 3, p. 327. 
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procedures of the type just mentioned. The culture of the Mackenzie 
River people is relatively little known, but the prominence of shaman- 
ism and sleight-of-hand tricks appears clearly from Hearne's and 
Petitot's accounts; ^ and among the Thompson River Indians the 
puberty ceremonials loom as a very important cultural feature.' 
Shamanism with its correlated practices, and puberty rites, are known 
in other areas, but they are often eclipsed by the doings of esoteric 
brotherhoods and other spectacular performances. This is merely 
grazing a significant problem ; and it must be dearly understood that, 
even in the ruder North American cultures, phenomena comparable 
to the more impressive ceremonials of other regions are not wholly 
lacking. Thus the Ute and related Shoshoneans celebrate an annual 
spring festival known as the "Bear Dance;" ' a series of winter dances 
with ceremonial raiment occurs among the Central Californian Maidu ; 
and other Californian tribes have public annual mourning ceremonies 
and the semblance of a secret society formed by initiated male tribes- 
men.* The occurrence of these elements even in the simplest cultures 
seems to indicate rather clearly that the differences in ceremonial 
development are not correlated with psychological differences, but rather 
with differences in the manner of combining and multiplying elements 
of general distribution. A hint as to the luxurious growth of cere- 
monialism in certain areas will be found in the section on " Ceremonial 
Patterns," though why a certain feature extant in a number of regions 
should become a pattern in one tribe, and fail to become one in others, 
remains obscure. 

Another question, which it is impossible more than to hint at here, 
relates to the distribution of ceremonial traits less widely diffused 
than those just dealt with. Thus ceremonial public confession is a 
trait shared by the Eskimo^ with the Iroquois® and the northern 
Athapascans.^ In this case geographical considerations point with 
overwhelming force to an explanation by historical contact. The 

1 Hearne, pp. 191-194, 214-221; Petitot, pp. 434-436. 

2 Teit, pp. 311-321. 

' Field information by the writer. 

* Kroeber 3, pp. 334 et seg. 
' Boas 4, p. 121. 

• Morgan, p. 187. 
' Petitot, p. 435. 
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above-mentioned instance of the new-fire ceremony forms perhaps an 
almost equally good case in point; but in other cases the matter is 
less certain, though odd features of capricious distribution haunt the 
mind with visions of possible historical connection. Thus Boas refers 
to the rather striking analogies between the tortures of the Kwakiutl 
War Dance and the Plains Indian Sun Dance.* The phenomenon of 
ceremonial buffoonery that crops up among the Iroquois, the western 
Ojibwa, many of the Plains tribes and Pueblo Indians, as well as in 
California and on the Northwest coast, presents probably too general 
a similarity (except among tribes obviously in contact with one another) 
to be considered of historical significance. Nevertheless some specific 
analogies are puzzling. Thus the Tlingit have so distinctive an ele- 
ment of Plains Indian clownishness as the use of "backward speech;" 
that is, expression of the exact opposite of the intended meaning.' 
Only a much fuller knowledge of the distribution of ceremonial 
elements and complexes will help us estimate the relative value of 
the theories of historical contact and independent development in 
such concrete instances. For the time being, it will be well to regard 
historical contact as established only in the clearest cases, though these 
are by no means few (see below, "Diffusion of Ceremonials"). 

MYTH AND RITUAL 

In many cases a ceremony is derived by the natives from a myth 
accounting for its origin. Native statements, however interesting in 
themselves, cannot of course be taken as objective historical fact. 
Hence arises the question. Is the myth the primary phenomenon on 
which the ceremony is founded, or is it merely a secondary explanation 
of the origin of a pre-existing ceremony? A considerable amount of 
information bearing on this problem has been recorded; here only 
enough can be presented to illustrate essential principles. 

The Crows and Blackfeet share a ceremonial planting of Sacred 
Tobacco. As this performance has not been found among other tribes 
of this area, and as there are similarities of detail, the single origin of 
the common features of the ceremonies as performed by the two tribes 

• Boas 2, pp. 49S, 66i. 
" Swanton 2, p. 440. 
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is certain. Among the Blackfeet, however, the Sacred Tobacco forms 
part and parcel of the Beaver Medicine Bundle. This is in its entirety 
derived from a Beaver, who, after luring away a Blackfoot's wife, 
indemnified the husband by sending the woman back with the Beaver 
Bundle. 1 The Crows, on the other hand, do not associate their 
Tobacco with the beaver, but identify it with the stars. According 
to the most popular version, the discovery of the Tobacco dates back 
to the period of their legendary separation from the Hidatsa, when 
one of two brothers was adopted by the stars, blessed with the vision 
of the Tobacco, and instructed as to the ceremonial planting. The 
same ritualistic features are thus associated with two distinct myths 
in the two tribes ; hence at least one of the myths is certainly secondary, 
which establishes in principle the possibility of such a secondary 
association. For the secret ceremonials of the Northwest coast of 
North America, a corresponding conclusion was long ago drawn 
by Professor Boas. Of the several tribes sharing the ceremonies in 
question, some derive their performances from the wolves, others from 
heaven, still others from the cannibal spirit or from a bear. In all 
cases but one, the explanation must be secondary, and, with the 
possibility of such explanation established, it becomes psychologically 
justifiable to treat the residual case as falling under the same category : 
the ritualistic myth is an setiological myth. Ehrenreich has duly 
emphasized the occurrence of demonstrably secondary connection 
between ritual and myth in North America; and, since the rituals and 
myths of this continent are better known than those of any other area 
of equal magnitude, he rightly insists that the conclusions derived 
from this basis have general significance for the problem of the rela- 
tionship of these associated elements.^ 

Boas and Ehrenreich not only strengthen the case for secondary 
connection, but also demonstrate the workings of the setiological 
instinct by proving that in not a few cases a ritual is accounted for in 
a single tribe by attaching it to a folk-tale or folk-tale episode of very 
wide distribution. In such instances the question of the priority of 

1 Wissler l, pp. 74 et seq., 78 et seq. 
' Ehrenreich, p. 84. 
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the tale or ritual is, of course, immaterial: there is secondary associa- 
tion of previously independent units. 

Thus, among the Heiltsuk alone, the story of a woman who gave 
birth to dogs is used to explain the establishment of the Cannibal 
Society. As this tale is found without any ceremonial associations 
among the Eskimo, all the northern Athapascans, and all the North- 
west coast Indians, its secondary application to the Heiltsuk ritual is 
manifest. In other words, not only is the same ritual explained by 
different myths in different tribes, but, in the attempt to account for 
the origin of the ritual, there is a tendency to use popular tales that 
come to hand.i This tendency, it may be noted, is strongly developed 
in other regions of the continent. The Hidatsa and Mandan associated 
the custom of planting certain offerings by the bank of the Missouri 
with the tale of the young man who ate of the flesh of a snake, became 
transformed into a snake, and was carried to the Missouri by his 
comrade.^ According to my own field data, these offerings formed 
part of the Hidatsa Missouri River ceremonyy one of the sacred rituals 
of the tribe. Similarly, the Bird ceremonial of the same tribe is 
connected with the exceedingly widespread story of the thunderbird's 
antagonism to a water-monster. Examples of this type certainly 
seem to justify in considerable measure Ehrenreich's conclusion: 
" Jedenfalls liegen der Regel nach einem Kultmythus schon anderweitig 
bekannte Stoffe oder in anderen Verbindungen vorkommende myth- 
ische Elemente zugrunde. Was das Ritual dem hinzufiigt, ist ausseres 
Beiwerk, als Anpassung zu bestimmtem Zweck." 

There are many instances, however, where the connection between 
ritual and myth is of a more intimate nature. The Blackfoot myth of 
the Beaver Bundle, quoted above, which forms the pattern for a 
series of other ritualistic myths, may serve as an example. " In most 
ceremonies," writes Wissler, " the origin of the ritual is regarded as 
the result of a personal relation between its first owner and its super- 
natural giver; each ceremony or demonstration of the ritual being a 

• Boas 2, pp. 662-664; 3. P- 126. 

2 Maximilian, II, pp. 184-186, 230-234. Tlie tale without ritualistic associations 
•occurs among the Assiniboin, Arapaho, Grosventre, Crows, Omaha, and Arikara. See 
Lowie I, p. 181. 
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reproduction of this formal transfer." ^ This notion is so strongly 
developed among the Hidatsa that, whenever one of my informants 
was unable to recount the vision through which knowledge of a 
particular ceremony was derived, he at once suggested that the 
ceremony must be of foreign origin. Substantially there is no dif- 
ference between the origin myths and the accounts by men still living 
of such visions as explain the institution of recent ceremonies: both 
recount the meeting with the visitant, his ceremonial gifts, and relevant 
instructions. The only difference lies in the fact that stories of the 
first class have already, while those of the second class have not yet, 
become part of the traditional lore of the tribe, or clan, or society. 
Again, the secondary character of the myth is at once manifest: no 
tribe could develop a story explaining ceremonial details (any more 
than an individual could have a vision of such ritualistic proceedings) , 
unless such ceremonial features already formed part of the tribal 
consciousness. The myth simply recites the pre-existing ritual, and 
projects it into the past. 

There is, of course, nothing in the nature of human psychology 
that would prevent myths from being dramatized in ceremony. It is 
simply an empirical fact that in North America such dramatization, if 
not wholly absent, is certainly subordinate in importance to the 
etiological utilization of the myth. The Midewiwin ceremony does 
not dramatize the doings of Manabush and his brother ; but the cele- 
brants recite the story and add to it an account of the origin of their 
own doings. The Omaha Shell Society interpret the ceremonial 
shooting practised by members as a dramatic representation of the 
shooting of four children in the Origin Myth; but, as Radin has 
shown,^ the shooting ceremony is so widespread a feature in other 
tribes, that it cannot have originated from this particular tale. The 
Okipa performers do not enact their tale of a flood, but use that tale 
as a partial explanation of their annual festival. A secondary reflex 
effect of the myth on the ritual and its symbolism is of course undeni- 
able. Thus in the Okipa we do find an actor impersonating the 
mythic hero Numak-maxana; but, while the actor narrates the tale 

• Wissler i, p. 13. 
' Radin i, p. 182. 
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of the flood, he does not, so far as we can judge, perform the actions 
of his prototype at the time of the flood or on any other occasion. 
Similarly, among the Hidatsa, the hero-trickster figures in many 
ceremonial performances ; but he does not act out his heroic or clownish 
exploits.' Again, among the Bellacoola, the kusiut ceremonial appears 
to the native mind as a dramatic representation of legendary happen- 
ings. As a matter of fact, we do meet with impersonations of the 
deities of the Bellacoola pantheon; but the essential elements of the 
ceremonial, such as the cannibalistic practices, have an origin, not in 
the highly specialized Bellacoola mj^hology, but in actual observances 
shared in recent times by a number of Northwest coast tribes, and 
connected in part with war customs. 

So among the Hopi the episodes of the legends associated with 
ceremonials do not determine at all definitely the sequence of cere- 
monial procedure; here also the ritual appears as a less variable and 
as a pre-existing feature.^ Finally may be mentioned the Mohave 
case. Here the ceremonies not connected with mourning " consist 
essentially of long series of songs, occupying one or more nights in the 
recital, which recount, in part directly but more often by allusion, 
an important myth. At times the myth is actually related in the 
intervals between the songs. In some cases, dancing by men or women 
accompanies the singing; but this is never spectacular, and in many 
cases is entirely lacking." ' But, though the prominence of the myth 
is here so great that the ceremonies in question are only ceremonial 
recitations of myths, this very fact obviously precludes dramatization 
of the mythic incidents. 

DIFFUSION OF CEREMONIALS 

In the Plains area, the diffusion of ceremonies is in some cases not 
merely a plausible hypothesis, but an historical fact. No one could 
doubt that the Hot Dance of the Arikara, Ruptare Mandan, and 
Hidatsa (involving in each instance the plunging of the performers' 
arms into scalding hot water), must have been derived from a common 

• Pepper and Wilson, p. 320; and field-notes by the present writer. 

* Fewkes 2, pp. 253 et seq. 
' Kroeber 3, p. 340. 
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source. But we have in addition Maximilian's assurance that the 
ceremony was obtained by the Hidatsa from the Arikara.^ Lewis and 
Clark (1804) mention ceremonial foolhardiness as a feature borrowed 
by the Dakota from the Crows.^ Within the memory of middle-aged 
men at least, two ceremonies have been introduced into the northern 
Plains from the south. The peyote cult, which is found among the 
Tepehuane, Huichol, and Tarahumare of Mexico, flourishes among the 
Kiowa and Comanche, and has thence traveled northward to the 
Arapaho, and even to the Winnebago." The Grass Dance was intro- 
duced among the Crows by the Hidatsa about 1878; among the 
Blackfeet by the Grosventre, about 1883; among the Flathead by the 
Piegan, in quite recent times.* It seems to have originated among 
the Omaha and cognate tribes, including the Ponca, Osage, Iowa, and 
Oto.^ In addition to the tribes already mentioned, its occurrence has 
been noted among the Pawnee, Dakota, and Assiniboin. Other 
unexceptionable instances are numerous. Thus a Medicine Pipe 
Dance of the Pawnee hako type was adopted by the Crows from the 
Hidatsa during the second half of the nineteenth century; and the 
Hidatsa remember that their Medicine Pipe ceremony was in turn 
derived from the Arikara. A sacred Horse Dance practised by the 
River Crows was secured from the Assiniboin. The same division of 
the Crows adopted a Crazy Dog Society from the Hidatsa about 
thirty-five years ago. To pass to another area, the Kwakiutl proper 
ascribe the origin of their cannibalistic ceremonial to the Heiltsuk, 
from whom they derived the practice in approximately 1835; while 
the Tsimshian derive a corresponding custom from the same source, 
whence it reached them probably ten years before.® While native tradi- 
tion Is often untrustworthy, the date set by it In these Instances is so 
recent that scepticism Is hardly in place. This is especially true, since 
linguistic evidence supports the account of the Indians ; for practically 
all the names applied to the Tsimshian performances are derived 

1 Maximilian, II, p. 144. 

2 Lewis and Clark, I, p. 130. 

' Kroeber i, p. 320; Handbook; Radin 2. 

* Lowie 2, p. 200; Wissler 4, p. 451. 
' Fletcher and La Flesche, p. 459. 

• Boas 2, p. 664. 
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from the KwakiutI, and the characteristic cry of the cannibal is likewise 
a KwakiutI word.' 

The foregoing instances, which could be considerably multiplied, 
illustrate diffusion as an observed or recollected historical phenomenon. 
Even in the absence of such direct evidence, however, the theory of 
diffusion is in many cases inevitable. Among the graded ceremonies 
of the Grosventre, the lowest is a Fly Dance, which is said to have 
been instituted by a Mosquito; the members imitated mosquitoes, 
pursuing people and pricking them with spines and claws. The 
lowest of the graded Blackfeet ceremonies recorded by Maximilian 
in the early thirties of the nineteenth century was likewise practised 
by a Mosquito Society, whose members imitated mosquitoes, maltreat- 
ing their fellow-tribesmen with eagle-claw wristlets.^ The coincidence 
is so complete in this instance, that a common origin is certain, espe- 
cially since the Blackfeet and Grosventre have been in intimate con- 
tact with each other, and since the only other people known to have 
had a Mosquito ceremony, the Sarsi, have also been closely associated 
with the Blackfeet. In the case at hand, we are even able to go a 
step farther, and ascertain not merely the fact, but the direction, of 
the diffusion process. The Grosventre are linguistically most closely 
allied with the Arapaho, with whom they once lived, and whose cere- 
monial system presents striking resemblances to their own. The 
presence of a Mosquito Dance among the Grosventre constitutes 
one of the glaring disparities amidst otherwise far-reaching like- 
nesses : we may therefore reasonably infer that the difference resulted 
from the adoption of the Blackfeet Mosquito Dance by the Grosventre 
subsequent to their separation from the Arapaho. 

In other cases we must be content to infer the mere fact of diffusion 
from the observed homologies. For example, the Arapaho and Chey- 
enne have each a Dog organization with four scarf-wearing officers 
pledged to bravery, and characterized by the same ceremonial regalia, 
such as dew-claw rattles, feather head-dresses, and eagle-bone whistles. 
The union of these logically quite unrelated features in adjoining 
tribes establishes beyond doubt a common origin ; but I am not 

• Ibid., p. 6S2. 
' Lowie I, p. 82. 
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acquainted with any specific data that would indicate whether the 
Arapaho borrowed from the Cheyenne, or vice versa. Cases of this 
type are exceedingly common in every one of the principal culture 
areas; and where similarities extend beyond the confines of these 
conventional provinces, or beyond a linguistic stock that more or less 
coincides with a cultural group, the fact of transmission is emphasized 
by the type of distribution found. Thus the shooting of a magical 
object with intent to stun candidates for initiation into the Midewiwin 
Society occurs among the Central Algonkin. In one form or another, 
this shooting is also a feature of societies among several Siouan tribes; 
but these are precisely those tribes which have been in close contact 
with the Central Algonkin — the eastern Dakota, southern Siouan, 
and Winnebago. The Sun Dance offers another case in point. This 
ceremony is found among the majority of Plains tribes, but has also 
been celebrated by several divisions of the Shoshonean stock, who 
properly belong, not to the Plains, but to the Plateau area. Here, 
again, the type of distribution is such as might be expected on the 
theory of diffusion : of the Shoshoni proper, the Lemhi did not practise 
the Sun Dance, but it is still performed at Wind River and Fort Hall, 
where the Shoshoni come more in contact with Plains peoples. 

The fact of diffusion must, then, be regarded as established ; and the 
very great extent to which ceremonials have travelled from tribe to 
tribe, coupled with undoubted diffusion of other cultural elements in 
North America, indicates that, while the process has been greatly 
accelerated by improved methods of transportation and other circum- 
stances promoting intertribal intercourse, it must have been active 
prior to these modern conditions due to white influence. 

The next problem is, How have ceremonial features been diffused? 
Plausible answers to this question seem relatively easy. Ceremonial 
regalia were often carried in war, and might readily be imitated, or 
snatched away from the enemy, and thus become a ceremonial feature 
of a new tribe. Among the Kwakiutl and their cognates, alien dance 
regalia were often secured by killing the owner.' During meetings of 
friendly tribes, dances were sometimes performed for the entertain- 
ment of the visitors, who might thus learn a new ceremony. It was 

1 Boas 2, pp. 424-431. 
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in this way that the River Crows came to have their Muddy Mouth 
performance.^ Wherever a ceremony was considered (as frequently 
happened) a form of property, the right to perform it was naturally 
transferable to an alien who paid the customary amount of goods. 
Thus the Hidatsa secured the Hot Dance from the Arikara by purchase. 

Before going further, we must be clear as to what is really trans- 
mitted through the agencies suggested. For example, the method of 
acquiring certain regalia through killing the owner does not account 
for the diffusion of the ceremony itself which these regalia symbolize. 
Take an instance cited by Boas. The Matilpe had not been permitted 
by the other tribes to acquire the Cannibal performer's regalia. At 
one time their village was approached by a party of men and women 
from the northern tribes, one of the men wearing the badge of the 
Cannibal order. Two Matilpe youths killed the strangers, and one 
of them assumed the Cannibal's cedar-bark ornaments, and at once 
began to utter the characteristic Cannibal cry, " for now he had the 
right to use the dance owned by the man whom he had killed." It is 
clear that the knowledge of the performance preceded the acquisition 
of the badge. In the native mind, to be sure, the Cannibal Dance was 
a form of property that could be acquired by killing the owner; and 
before its acquisition it did not, from the native point of view, form 
part of the Matilpe culture. But in reality, of course, it did form part 
of that culture; for otherwise the attitude of the Matilpe, both before 
and after the murder, would be impossible. The essential problem 
involved is, not how the Matilpe secured the symbols of the ceremony 
(however important these may appear to the native mind), but how 
the Matilpe came to participate in the knowledge of the ceremonial. 
The murder did not effect simple bodily introduction of a new cere- 
mony, but only bodily introduction of new ceremonial badges, which 
were fitted into their customary ceremonial associations through 
prior knowledge of the ceremonial complex to which they belong. 

It is, however, quite intelligible how such knowledge spread to the 
Matilpe through simple attendance as onlookers at performances of 
other tribes, for in that capacity they were hardly in a different 
position from the uninitiated spectators who belonged to the tribe of 

' Lowie 2, pp. 197 el seq. 
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the performers. Whether an observed ceremonial routine is actually 
imitated (as in the case of the Muddy Mouth Dance of the River 
Crows), or remains unexecuted, contingent on fulfilment of require- 
ments due to existing property concepts, is, from the point of view of 
diffusion, relatively uriirnportant. The point is, that not only tangible 
articles, but even an objective series of acts, songs, etc., may readily 
spread from tribe to tribe. In Australia it has been proved that 
ceremonies travel in various directions, like articles of exchange, and 
that frequently " a tribe will learn and sing by rote whole corrobborees 
in a language absolutely remote from its own, and not one word of 
which the audience or performers can understand the meaning of." ^ 
Illustrations of similar forms of borrowing are not lacking in North 
America. Thus the Winnebago chant Sauk songs during their Medi- 
cine Dance ; and the music of songs is readily passed on from tribe to 
tribe, as in the case of the Grass Dance. 

When there ils esoteric ceremonial knowledge, the process of trans- 
mission implies, of course, far more intimate contact. Here the borrow- 
ing individuals or groups must be treated, for purposes of initiation, 
as though they belonged to the tribe from which the knowledge is 
obta,i|ned. The Arikara trick of plunging one's arm into scalding hot 
water without injury could not be imitated by the Hidatsa on the 
basis of mere observation ; instruction must be bought, as it would be 
bought by an Arikara novice from an Arikara adept. Through 
similarly close personal contact, the Medicine Pipe ceremony spread 
from individual Arikara to individual Hidatsa, and from individual 
Hidatsa to individual Crows. . 

To sum up: transmission of external features, such as ceremonial 
paraphernalia, is possible on the basis of superficial, possibly even 
hostile, meetings; friendly intertribal gatherings render possible the 
borrowing of ceremonial routine, songs, and the like, in short, of the 
exoteric phases of the complex; while initiation into the inner meaning 
of a ceremony becomes feasible only through the closest form of 
personal contact. 

Nevertheless the problem of diffusion is still far from being ex- 

' Roth, Ethnological Studies among the North- West-Central Queensland Aborigines, 
p. 117. 
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hausted. Even where a ceremony seems to be bodily transferred, it 
may become different because of the differences in culture between the 
borrowing and transmitting tribes; that is to say, even an entire 
ceremony is not an isolated unit within the culture of the tribe per- 
forming it, but has definite relations to other ceremonies and to the 
tribal culture generally. Even tribes sharing in large measure the 
same mode of life tend to diverge as regards specific conceptions of 
social and ceremonial procedure. The "same" ceremony may thus 
enter different associations, and in so far forth become different through 
its novel relations. There can be no doubt that the Tlingit and Haida 
potlatches represent a single cultural phenomenon. Nevertheless 
there is a remarkable disparity between the associations of the great 
potlatches of these tribes. Among the Haida, the main festival was 
conducted by a chief in behalf of his own moiety, and was intended 
only to enhance his social standing. The Tlingit performed a potlatch 
for the benefit of the complementary moiety and for the sole avowed 
purpose of showing respect for the dead.^ This illustration is instruc- 
tive, because it embodies both types of changes that a transmitted 
ceremony undergoes, — a change in objective relations, which, how- 
ever, cannot in many instances fail to affect the subjective attitude 
of the performers or borrowing tribe at large; and a change of the 
ostensible object, of the theoretical raison d'etre, of the performance. 
These types of changes had best be considered separately. I shall 
approach the primarily objective alterations undergone by a borrowed 
ceremony through a consideration of the specific tribal patterns for 
ceremonial activity; and I shall consider the changes of avowed raison 
d'etre in diffused ceremonies in the section dealing in a general way 
with the ends sought through ceremonial performances. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it must be noted that by no means all 
changes of diffused ceremonies can be brought under these two heads. 
This is best seen when comparing the established variations in the 
performance of the same ceremony by local subdivisions of the same 
tribe. Thus we find that In some Haida towns the Grizzly Bear spirit 
inspired only women, while In others there was no such restriction.' 

1 Swanton 2, pp. 434 et seq.\ i, pp. 155 el seq., 162. 
' Swanton i, p. 171. 
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The River Crows adopted the Crazy Dog Dance from the Hidatsa 
without assimilating it to the old Crow dances, while the Mountain 
Crows at once assimilated it to the rivalry concept of their Fox and 
Lumpwood organizations.! The unique historical conditions upon 
which such changes of borrowed ceremonies depend are not different 
in type from those which determine modifications in an indigenous 
ceremony, and are in neither case amenable to generalized treatment. 

CEREMONIAL PATTERNS 

Among the Arapaho the seven ceremonies distinctive of the age- 
societies, as well as the Sun Dance, are performed only as the result 
of a pledge made to avert danger or death.^ The dances of the Kwa- 
kiutl, differing in other respects, resemble one another in the turns 
about the fireplace made by entering dancers; paraphernalia of essen- 
tially similar type (head-rings, neck-rings, masks, whistles) figure in 
Kwakiutl performances otherwise distinct; and the object of ap- 
parently every Kwakiutl society's winter ceremonial is "to bring 
back the youth who is supposed to stay with the supernatural being 
who is the protector of his society, and then, when he has returned in 
a state of ecstasy, to exorcise the spirit which possesses him and to 
restore him from his holy madness." ^ Among the Hidatsa the right 
to each of a considerable number of esoteric rituals must be bought 
from one's father: in each case the requisite ritualistic articles were 
supplied by a clansman of the buyer's father; a "singer" conducted 
the ceremonies; the purchaser received the ceremonial bundle, not 
directly, but through his wife; and so forth.* All important bundle 
ceremonies of the Blackfeet require a sweat-lodge performance; in 
nearly all rituals the songs are sung by sevens; for almost every 
bundle some vegetable is burned on a special altar; and every ritual 
consists essentially of a narrative of its origin, one or more songs, the 
opening of the bundle, and dancing, praying, and singing over its 
contents.^ 



' Lowie 2, p. 148. 

' Kroeber i, pp. 158, 196. 

' Boas 2, pp. 43 et seq. 

* Writer's field notes. 

^ Wissler 2, pp. 257, 271, 254, loi, 251. 
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It would be manifestly absurd to assume that the notion of perform- 
ing ceremonies to ward off death originated eight times independently 
among the Arapaho; that the originators of the Kwakiutl Cannibal 
ceremonial and the originators of the Kwakiutl Ghost Dance inde- 
pendently conceived the notion of wearing neck-rings ;i and so forth. 
Wissler has forcibly brought out the point that among the Blackfeet 
the Beaver Bundle owners seem to have established a pattern of cere- 
monial routine that has been copied by the owners of other bundles; 
and many additional illustrations could be cited to prove that, in 
every tribe with a highly developed ceremonial system, a corresponding 
pattern has developed. The psychology of this development has been 
felicitously compared by Goldenweiser with the process of borrowing 
ideas from an alien tribe: in both cases a novel idea is suggested, and 
may be rejected, or partly or wholly assimilated.^ Whenever such an 
idea is generally adopted within a tribe, it tends to assume the char- 
acter of a norm that determines and restricts subsequent thought and 
conduct. The Plains Indian generally ascribes any unusual achieve- 
ment, not to personal merit, but to the blessing of a supernatural 
visitant; hence he interprets the invention of the phonograph in 
accordance with this norm. Among the Hidatsa it is customary to give 
presents to a father's clansman; hence an Hidatsa purchasing admis- 
sion into an age-society selected from among the group of sellers a 
member of his father's clan. The notion at the bottom of the norm 
originates, of course, not as the notion of a norm, but like all other 
thoughts that arise in individual consciousness; its adoption by other 
members of the social group is what creates the pattern. We cannot, 
without tautology, generalize as to the type of concept that will be- 
come a model; indeed, we have found that, in two different bands of 
the same tiibe, an already established concept may in the one case 
assimilate an alien introduction, and in the other capriciously fail to 
exert any influence on it. All that we can say is, that patterns exist, 
and are one of the most active forces in shaping specific cultures. 

From the point of view here assumed, a problem that might other- 
wise arise in the study of North American ceremonialism, and has 

' Boas 2, in which compare figs. 81, 147. 
* Goldenweiser, p. 287. 
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already been touched upon, assumes a somewhat different aspect. 
Finding a very complex ceremonial system in certain parts of the 
continent, in the absence of such a system in others we might be 
tempted to ascribe the difference to a psychological difference between 
the respective tribes. In some measure, to be sure, extensive diffusion 
of cultural elements in some areas as compared with others would 
account for the observed phenomenon. If at one time the tribes of 
the Northwest coast or the Plains, taken singly, possessed a ceremonial 
culture as simple as that of California or the Plateaus, but spread their 
respective ceremonials among other tribes of the same area whose 
ceremonials they in turn adopted, then complexity might ensue 
without any cause other than conditions favorable for cultural dis- 
semination. On the other hand, the purely internal action of the 
pattern principle would sufi&ce to produce a corresponding complexity. 
The Crows have a Tobacco order composed in recent decades of per- 
haps a dozen or more distinct branches or societies, all sharing the 
right to plant sacred tobacco, and differing only in the specific regalia, 
and instructions imparted to the founders in the visions or other 
experiences from which the branches are derived. Visions of similar 
type are not lacking among such a tribe as the Shoshoni; but in the 
absence of an integrating pattern they have not become assimilated 
to a ceremonial norm. A Crow who belonged to the Tobacco order, 
and stumbled across a nest of curiously shaped eggs, would form an 
Egg chapter of the Tobacco order; a Shoshoni might experience 
precisely the same thrill under like conditions, but the same psycho- 
logical experience could not possibly result in the same cultural 
epiphenomenon. The several Tobacco societies of the Crow do not 
represent so many original ideas, but are merely variations of the same 
theme. There is, then, only one basic idea that the Crow have and 
the Shoshoni have not, — the idea of an organization exercising certain 
ceremonial prerogatives, for the ceremonial features in themselves are 
of a type probably not foreign to any North American group. The 
complexity of the socio-ceremonial life of the Crows is thus an illusion 
due to the fact that this single idea became a pattern. 

The pattern principle is also of the greatest value in illuminating 
the precise happenings during the process of diffusion. It has been 
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shown ia another section, that a borrowed ceremony, even when bodily 
adopted, becomes different, because it originally bore definite relations 
to other cultural features of the transmitting tribe; and, unless these 
additional features happen to exist in the borrowing group, the same 
unit must assume a different cultural fringe. What happens in many, 
perhaps in the majority of, such cases, is, that the borrowed elements 
are fitted into conformity with the pattern of the borrowing tribe. 
Thus the Dog Society of the Crows is traced back to the Hidatsa. But 
among the Hidatsa this ceremonial body is one of a graded series of 
military societies in which it occupies a definite position; and entrance 
into it, as in the case of the rest, is a matter of purchase. Since the 
Crows neither grade their military organizations nor exact an entrance 
fee in any of them, the Dog Society naturally lost the impress of the 
Hidatsa mold so far as these features were concerned. Moreover, 
it was made over to fit the Crow scheme. Entrance into the society 
was, as for all other Crow military societies, either a matter of choice, 
or, more commonly, was stimulated by the desire of members to have 
the place of a deceased member filled by a relative. Again, while 
police duties among the Hidatsa were the exclusive right of the Black- 
mouth Society, the Crow organizations all took turns at exercising 
this social function, the Dog Society among the rest. Thus the Dog 
Society with all its ceremonial correlates came to enter quite new 
combinations and to assume a specifically Crow aspect.^ 

To Radin we are indebted for a suggestive investigation of the 
mechanism of ceremonial borrowing with special reference to the 
selective and assimilative influences exerted by the recipient culture 
on the borrowed features. The peyote cult, a very recent importation 
from Oklahoma, has rapidly risen to a most important position in the 
life of the Nebraska Winnebago. A detailed study indicates that the 
only really new thing introduced was the peyote itself, its ceremonial 
eating, and its effects. Several Christian elements that enter into 
the present Winnebago performance prove to be similar to pre-existing 
aboriginal concepts, so as to suggest that their acceptance was due to 
this conformity. The founder of the Winnebago cult seems to have at 
once placed the new plant in the category of medicinal herbs, and 

' Lowie 3, p. 70; 2, p. 155. 
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accordingly to have associated with it the traditional shamanistic 
ideas. The organization of the new society automatically conformed 
to the Winnebago norm. The origin narrative developed by one of 
the converts " assumed all the characteristics of a Winnebago fast- 
ing experience and ritualistic myth, similar to those connected with 
the founders of the old Winnebago cult societies. In its totality, the 
atmosphere of the peyote cult became thus highly charged with the 
old Winnebago background." * 

THE OBJECT OF CEREMONIES 

Speaking of the Mandan Okipa, Catlin recognizes three "distinct 
and ostensible objects for which it was held:" it was an annual com- 
memoration of the subsidence of the deluge; it was an occasion for the 
performance of the Bull Dance, which caused the coming of buffalo 
herds; and it was conducted in order to inure young men to physical 
hardship, and enable the spectators to judge of their hardihood.^ 
The diversity of these alleged objects sufifices of itself to suggest that 
the Okipa is a complex performance; that it would be vain to try to 
account for its origin by a simple psychological explanation. It is 
a priori psychologically conceivable that the Okipa (that is, an annual 
four-days' summer festival) originated as a celebration commemorative 
of the mythical flood, however improbable this may appear from our 
considerations of "Myth and Ritual;" but, if so, the conception that 
it was intended to attract the buffalo and the conception that it was 
an ordeal for the young men were secondary. Or we may assume that 
the ordeal concept was primary; then the two other alleged functions 
were secondary. And a corresponding conclusion seems inevitable 
if we suppose that the enticing of the buffalo was the original motive 
for the festival. In a more acceptable form, this theory might be 
stated as assuming that three originally independent ceremonies 
performed for diverse ends somehow became welded together into 
what then became the Okipa. 

Before going further, it will be well to demonstrate that the com- 
plexity of the ceremony is an historical fact. This becomes at once 

• Radin 2. 
' Catlin, p. 9. 
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obvious when we consider the distribution of two of our three hypo- 
thetical elements. The buffalo-calling ceremony is by no means a 
peculiarity of the Mandan Okipa, but a ceremony very widely diffused 
over the Plains area : indeed, a buffalo-calling ceremony not differing 
in principle from that of the Okipa was performed by the Mandan 
themselves independently of the Okipa ;' and a ceremony undertaken 
for the same ostensible purpose and with corresponding mimetic 
features was practised by the Mandan White Buffalo Cow Society.^ 
What is true of the buffalo-calling feature applies with even greater 
force to the voluntary self-torture element. This appears with all 
its characteristic details — such as piercing of the breasts, insertion of 
skewers, suspension from a pole, and dragging of buffalo-skulls — not 
only in the Sun Dance of various tribes (where there is a collective 
torture strictly comparable to that of the Okipa) , but also among the 
Dakota, Crows, and other Plains peoples, as a fairly normal procedure 
in the individual quest for supernatural aid.' That the buffalo- 
calling ceremony and the specific self-torturing practices under dis- 
cussion were at one time independent of each other, and of whatever 
other features they are combined with in the Okipa, must be con- 
sidered an established fact: indeed, the complexity is greater than the 
theory here discussed would indicate. To mention but one con- 
spicuous feature, a great deal of time is consumed in the Okipa with 
dances by mummers impersonating animals and closely mimicking 
their appearance and actions. The performances are objectively, in 
a rough way, comparable to the Bull Dance, but have nothing to do 
with any solicitude for the food supply, since many of the beings 
represented are not game animals. These animal dances rather 
suggest the dream-cult celebrations of the Dakota, especially as the 
performers chanted sacred songs distinctive of their parts, and taught 
only on initiation and payment of heavy fees.* The mimetic animal 
dance thus forms an additional element of the Okipa complex. 

The complex character of the ceremony is thus an historical fact. 

' Maximilian, II, pp. 181, 264 et seq. 

' Lowie 2, pp. 346-354. 

' Dorsey, J. O., pp. 436 et seq. 

* Catlin, pp. 19 et seq.; Maximilian, II, p. 178. 
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How, then, shall we interpret the equally certain fact, that, to the 
native consciousness, it appeared as a unified performance instituted 
by the mythical hero Numak-mdxana, » and celebrated, if not for the 
specific reasons assigned by Catlin, from the vaguer motive of promot- 
ing the tribal welfare in general?' 

We shall not go far wrong in putting the alleged raison d'Hre of 
the Okipa in the same psychological category with ritualistic myths. 
As the myth is an aetiological afterthought associated with a pre- 
existing rite, so the alleged object of a complex ceremony may be 
merely an afterthought engrafted on a pre-existing aggregation of 
ceremonial elements. In the one case it is the aetiological, in the other 
the teleological, feature that welds together disparate units, and creates 
the illusion of a synthetized articulated whole. If the hero Numak- 
mdxana ordered the Mandan to practise a particular combination of 
un-unified observances, these performances become unified by that 
mythical fiat; and the causal requirements of the native, at the stage 
when rationalization sets in, are satisfied. At this stage the teleo- 
logical point of view naturally serves the same purpose: in practice, 
in fact, it largely coincides with the aetiological attitude. If Numak- 
mSxana instituted the annual festival, he did so for the purpose of 
benefiting the Mandan, and dereliction would spell tribal disaster. 
On the other hand, if the ceremony insures the commonweal, no further 
cause for its performance is required. 

The principle here illustrated by the Okipa may be demonstrated in 
even more satisfactory fashion for the Sun Dance of the Plains tribes. 
Whatever may be the avowed purpose of this performance, certain 
elements are practically uniform throughout the area; for example, 
the selection and felling of a tree treated as an enemy, the erection of 
a preparatory and a main lodge, and a several-days' fast culminating 
(except among the Kiowa) in torture proceedings of the Okipa type. 
The Sun Dance of the Crows was performed exclusively in order to 
secure vengeance for the slaying of a tribesman; among the western 
Algonquian tribes it was vowed in the hope of delivering the pledger 
or his family from sickness or danger; while benefits of a vaguer and 

1 Maximilian, II, p. 172. 
» Curtis, V, p. 26. 
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more public character were expected by the western Dakota, Hidatsa, 
and Kiowa.* In view of this diversity of ends sought, we cannot 
associate the ceremonial routine defined above with any of the osten- 
sible objects of the Sun Dance; for in all cases but one the object must 
be secondary, and, from an argument analogous to that used in the 
consideration of " Myth and Ritual," the residual case appears 
amenable to the same psychological interpretation. In other words, 
the ostensible motive of complex ceremonies is not the genuine or 
original motive, but embodies merely the present native theory of the 
reason for the performance. 

Several questions naturally arise: If we cannot directly interpret 
a complex ceremony, can we not at least give a psychological interpre- 
tation of its components? further, if we can resolve it into such con- 
stituents, how must we conceive the process by which originally 
unrelated elements became joined together (as we have assumed) 
through historical accident, to be integrated only at a later stage by 
some rationalistic synthesis? and, finally, if the native theory is merely 
an interesting speculative misinterpretation of native psychology, 
what is the present psychological correlate of those complicated 
series of observances under discussion? 

Let us consider first of all the second question. Analysis resolves 
a ceremony into a number of disparate elements; how did these ever 
become joined together? We are here confronted by the problem of 
secondary association, a large topic to which only a few words can be 
devoted in this article. In the first place, we should beware of con- 
founding logical with historical analysis. Two features may be not 
only logically as distinct as musical pitch and timbre, but also as in- 
separable in reality. This principle has already been expressed by 
Dr Radin, though his illustration rather shows how apparently un- 
related concepts are nevertheless logically related in the native mind. 
The notion of a society derived from a water-spirit and the notion of 
curing disease are apparently distinct; but, if the water-spirit is always 
associated with the granting of medical knowledge, a vision of the 
water-spirit and the acquisition of medical skill coincide. Thus, 

' Dorsey, G. A., i, pp. 5 et seq.; 2, p. 58. McClintock, p. 170; Kroeber 2, p. 231; 
Scott, p. 347; Dorsey, J. O., p. 451. 
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whatever may be the development of the conception entertained 
regarding the water-spirit, the association between the idea of a society 
based on a supernatural communication by that spirit and the* idea 
of doctoring is primary.* Here the initial disparity of the elements 
found in combination proves to be apparent, being merely due to our 
ignorance of the tertium quid. A primary ceremonial^ association of 
genuinely distinct and ceremonially indifferent objects may be achieved 
through their juxtaposition in a vision, as illustrated by many medicine 
bundles. Thus, a jackrabbit-skin and a bunch of eagle-feathers may 
together form an ultimate unit of ceremonial stock-in-trade. 

Let us now turn to cases of association of elements once existing apart. 
One cause of secondary association has already been touched upon. 
Wherever a particular ceremonial concept becomes the predominant 
one, it tends to assimilate all sorts of other concepts originally inde- 
pendent of it: thus, in the Crow example of the Tobacco societies 
and in the case of the Blackfeet Beaver Bundle, which has not only 
become the pattern for other bundles, but has even absorbed such 
rituals as the Sun Dance and Tobacco ceremony.* Among the Crows, 
individual visions by members of the Tobacco order have led to the 
association of quite heterogeneous features. A Tobacco member who 
chanced upon curiously-shaped eggs would found an Egg chapter of 
the order, and initiate new members into it, thus bringing about a 
connection between egg medicine and the sacred Tobacco; and in 
corresponding fashion have developed the Weasel, Otter, Strawberry, 
and other divisions. 

In these cases it would seem that the notion of sacredness or cere- 
monialism is so strongly associated with a particular content that has 
become the ceremonial pattern, that any new experience of correspond- 
ing character is not merely brought under the same category as the 
pattern, but becomes an illustration, an adjunct of the pattern con- 
cept. In many other instances, a ceremony may bring about condi- 
tions normally associated with certain activities in no way connected 

' Radin i, pp. 193, 196. The point seems to me to be closely related to that repeatedly 
made by Levy-Bruhl in his Les Fonctions mentales dans les societes inKrieures, with 
reference to " participation." 

2 Otherwise, of course, the association is secondary. 

' Wissler 2, p. 220. 
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with the ceremony itself; and, when these conditions arise in the course 
of the ceremony, they act as a cue to the performance of the normally 
associated activities. There is no connection between initiation into a 
society privileged to plant tobacco for the tribal welfare and the re- 
counting of an individual's war-record; nevertheless, in the Crow 
Tobacco adoption, the entrance into the adoption lodge is uniformly 
followed by such a recital. The reason is fairly 'clear. At every 
festive gathering of the Crows there is a recital of war-deeds; the 
Tobacco initiation produces such a gathering, which elicits the cus- 
tomary concomitant; and thus the coup-recital becomes a feature of 
the Tobacco adoption ceremony. Similarly, every Iroquois festival 
seems to have been preceded by a general confession of sins.' Still 
another way by which heterogeneous ceremonial activities or features 
become associated is, of course, by purchase. The Hidatsa Stone- 
Hammer Society, according to Maximilian, bought the Hot Dance 
from the Arikara. But the Stone-Hammers had a ceremony of their 
own prior to the purchase, which was thus associated with the newly 
acquired fire-dance and the plunging of arms into hot water. 

These few suggestions must suffice to indicate how disparate 
elements may become secondarily associated. 

So far as the interpretation of the single elements is concerned, there 
is relatively little difficulty. Though we may not be able to compre- 
hend the ultimate origin of a certain mode of ceremonial behavior, we 
can generally apperceive it as typical of a certain tribe or a certain 
group of tribes. The fact that the Plains Indians went to fast in a 
lonely place, looking for a supernatural revelation, may remain an 
irreducible datum ; but, when we disengage from the Crow Sun Dance 
complex the attempt to secure a vision that is given as its ultimate 
motive, we at once bring it under the familiar heading of "vision- 
quest." So we may not know how "four" came to be the mystic 
number of many tribes; but it is intelligible that, where it is the mystic 
number, dances, songs, processions, and what not, should figure in sets 
of four. Prayers, dances, sleight-of-hand performances, the practice of 
sympathetic or imitative magic, etc., are likewise ultimate facts; but 
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their special forms in ceremonies of which they are part are readily 
classified with corresponding psychological manifestations. 

But the social setting of the cultural elements enumerated during a 
ceremony cannot fail to lend them a color they otherwise lack. The 
pledger of the Crow Sun Dance, who sets in motion the tremendous 
machinery required for the communal undertaking, and is thenceforth 
subjected to tribal scrutiny, cannot be supposed to be in the same 
psychological condition as if he were merely seeking a vision in the 
seclusion of a four-nights' vigil on a mountain-top. What we find in 
any complex performance of this type, then, is a number of distinct 
acts with distinct psychological correlates, integrated, not by any 
rational bond, but by the ceremonial atmosphere that colors them all. 

From this point of view the question, What may be the object or 
psychological foundation of a ceremony? becomes meaningless. The 
psychological attitude is not uniform for the performers of a ceremony: 
it is not the same for the Sun Dance pledger (who wishes to compass 
an enemy's death) and the self-torturing vision-seekers in quest of 
martial glory. Much less is it the same for the pledger and the self- 
advertising reciters and enactors of war-exploits or the philandering 
couples hauling the lodge-poles. But is not the attitude . of the 
pledger the essential thing? To assume this customary view is the 
surest way to miss the nature of ceremonialism. A Crow Sun Dance 
pledger wishes to effect the death of an enemy; a Cheyenne Sun Dance 
pledger wishes to insure the recovery of a sick relative. Why must 
both have, say, a dramatic onslaught on a tree symbolizing an enemy? 
From the rationalistic point of view here criticized, the answer is not 
obvious. It would be in perfect accord with the Plains Indian mode 
of action for the Crow and Cheyenne simply to retire into solitude and 
secure a vision bringing about the desired result. If they are not 
content with this, and require an elaborate ceremonial procedure, 
that procedure must have an additional raison d'etre. The absence 
of intelligible object (from the native rationalistic point of view no 
less than from our own) in a ceremonial feature becomes at once clear, 
if we regard its very performance as self-sufficient, as gratifying 
certain specific non-utilitarian demands of the community. View it 
not as primitive religion, or as a primitive attempt to coerce the forces 
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of nature, but as a free show, and the mystification ceases: ceremonial- 
ism is recognized as existing for ceremonialism's sake. 
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